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producing land. The peasant is more a miner than a
farmer: he takes from the soil all that he possibly can
but has no thought of assuring the permanency of the
productive power of the land.

The agricultural regions of Turkey are vast in extent,
and for the most part they are remote from the great
markets of the world. Means of transportation have
always been and for the most part still are, as crude and
inefficient as are the implements and the methods em-
ployed in the fields. The ignorant peasant, even should
he escape being robbed of what he produced is not com-
petent to find a market for the surplus which his crop
affords above his own needs. What escapes the tax col-
lector frequently falls into the hands of the exploiting
middleman. Traders of the Levant have always shown
a greater inclination and liking to importation as com-
pared with the exportation of local products. They have
not only been disinclined to till the land but they have
also been averse to soiling their hands with the products
of the fields. Native merchants habitually visit Euro-
pean centers for the purpose of studying the particular
markets in which they are interested as importers, and
for laying in their stock of goods, but rarely does anyone
from the Levant go abroad to create a market for the
products of the country. The Near East has therefore
always had only a passive trade, the export business,
such as existed, being in the hands of foreigners. The
resultant nncertainty of disposing of any surplus oper-
ates as a most effective deterrent to the Turkish
producer.

What possibility, what probability, what hope is there
that there may be improvement! Though Turkey, and
the surrounding lands as well, are destined to remain
agricultural, is it likely that there will be any improve-
ment in methods and value of product? These are the
questions that are being considered with special earnest-